2      FUEL PRODUCTION AND  UTILIZATION
I                     and bituminous coal in the world, have been computed to
I                     be 4,500,000 million tons, or equivalent to 3600 times the
I                     demand for coal in the year 1916.    The demand for coal is,
however,  increasing  at a progressively  accelerating   rate,
which must be borne in mind in estimating the duration of
reserves.
|                          With improved technique,  as will be shown  in  later
*                     sections of this book, it will become possible largely to
supplement these great resources in coal from the  various
I                     cannels, lignites and peat deposits which occur  In  wide
I                     distribution and abundance throughout the world.    Thus,
I                     it has been estimated that the supplies of peat in the United
if                     Kingdom alone are not less than 5000 million tons calculated
as free from moisture. In ever-increasing measure, also,
it will be found necessary to utilize to the full, the fuel value
of wood, which, happily, while the present geological age is
maintained, is recurrent and reproduced in the synthetic
processes of nature.
|                          The employment of water-power will assist in the processes
of industry both directly and indirectly.   Already hydro-
electric power is largely used in chemical industry for electro-
\                      lytic and electro-thermal processes.    But indirectly,  also,
I                      water-power is being employed for the synthetic production
of fuels, via the carbides, from which, indeed, large energy
supplies become more and more available, . From the
carbides, acetylene and other hydrocarbons may readily
be obtained, whilst these, in their turn, may be used for
the synthetic production of alcohols, which will llnd, in the
future, extended and increasing utilization.
The employment of these various forms of fuel ia the
chemical industries is largely determined by their availability
4 and by the ease with which they may be utilized.   Naturally,
therefore, the use of coal is the most common.
The total area of the world's coalfields can hardly be less
than 500,000 square miles, and by far the greatest bulk of
this enormous area can be employed in a variety of ways.
The distribution of the coal resources of the British
Commonwealth may be briefly summarized, (i) Great Britain